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There is no question about the fact 


that social action is here to stay, as far 
as American religions are concerned. 


There will be ebbings and flowings in 


the relative emphasis put on social ac- 
tion in various denominations, but I 
don’t think in the foreseeable future 


there can possibly be a decision on the 


part of any of the great Western re- 
ligions to divorce faith from people. 
Every denomination in America which 
can conscientiously do so has a social 
action department, though certain de- 


“nominations do not go into the field of 


social action for obvious theological 
reasons. “Those of us who can and will, 
do work for the Religion and Labor 
Foundation and other agencies to bring 
forth the direct relationship between the 
principles of faith and the workings of 
society. 

But we all have one. major problem, 
a problem which bears directly on the 


_ purposes for which the William Green 


{ 


——— se 


Memorial Fund gave the money which 
presentation of the plaque today com- 


_-memorates. _Let.me remind.you of what_. 


_ the plaque says: ‘Io aid in establish- 

ing Jocal Religion and Labor chapters.” 
Problems Are Local 

Too frequently our work is national. 


Some of the Pretestant denominations 


and the Roman Catholic Church have 


By Rabbi Eugene J. Lipman 


magnificent social action departments 
nationally. ‘They are the first to say, 
and I join them ir saying, that our prob- 
lems are not national; our problems are 
local. You seminarians must assume 
that when you go into pastoral work 
there can be social action work in your 
congregations. “the big job of social 
action, the big job for religion and labor, 
is to be done locally, not with the “big 
people” but with the members of our 
congregations. 

Our Central Conference of American 
Rabbis was long in the vanguard of every 
good social action crusade, and our lay- 
men nowhere in sight, except as indi- 
viduals. As a movement, we had no 
lay group participation. 


We finally got around to a National 
Joint Commission on Social Action only 
in 1953. We did so with one proviso, 
that this commission would survive and 
operate only if we got local synagogue 
social action committees organized as 
official standing bodies within the temple 
structure, authorized by the board of 
trustees of the tempie, responsible to 
the board of trustees in each temple, not 
reflecting the position and opinions of 
the national body but operating locally 
in every possible field of social action. 
We suspected that: we were doomed to 
failure, not only because we thought 
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SOCIAL ACTION MUST BE LOCAL 


that there was a tremendous gulf be- 
tween the laymen and the rabbis but 
also because 1953 was not a particularly 
auspicious time to stick your neck out 
in the field of social action. But we 
started anyhow. 

In the first year, of the 520 congre- 
gations then in our movement, we or- 
ganized 100 social action committees. 
Of our current 555 congregations we 
have nearly three hundred social action 
committees which meet, which function, 
which study, which operate locally in the 
community in cooperation with other 
Jewish groups and Protestant groups 
and Catholic groups — and I think we 
are beginning to do a job. 


The Gulf Is Not There 
How does this reflect itself in our 
lay group? First of all, the suspected 
gulf isn’t there. Sure, we have indi- 
viduals who don’t like it, who protest 
mightily against it, who stand up on 
the floor of our general assembly and 
oppose us on specifics. “Chat’s marvel- 
ous — we're not interested in being 
unaniinGus, we're not interested in being 
monolithic. But this movement, social 
action, in all its ramifications is now 
routine in Reform Judaism locally, just 
as I hope and pray that the Religion 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Rabbi Lipman gave this address, here 
edited from a tape recording, to the 
luncheon of students and friends of 
RLF at the Seminary Conference in 
Atlantic City on December 11. He is 
the author with Albert Vorspan of 
JUSTICE AND JUDAISM, subtitled 
“The Work of Social Action,’ and is 
Director of the Commission on Social 
Action of Reform Judaism as well as 
Director of Synagogue Activities for the 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. He is also a member of the 
RLF executive board. 
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The Religion and Labor Foundation 
is a voluntary membership organization 
dedicated to the promotion and extension of 
social and economic justice in the industrial 
life of the nation. It indulges in no sectarian 
propaganda and in no theological contro- 
versies. 


“Compulsory Open Shop” 

The “Walking Together” column in 
this issue deals with the activity of the 
Rey. Edward W. Greenfield, a Presby- 
terian, in the Princeton, Indiana strike 
of the Machinists. The events took 
place a year ago; the column appeared in 
the labor press last June. 

Now it appears that ‘Kansans for 
the Right to Work,” plugging for an 
amendment to be voted on in Novem- 
ber, are circulating widely the Spiritual 
Mobilization article, “Anatomy of a 
Wildcat,’ together with sermons by 
Mr. Greenfield and a piece entitled 
“The Moral Imperative of the Right 
to Work.” 

Mr. Greenfie!d holds that the Prince- 
ton incidents, particularly the shooting 
of a strike breaker’s baby by someone 
unknown in a shot fired into the fam- 
ily’s trailer home, proves the need for 
such a law. Undoubtedly it had an in- 
fluence in securing passage of the In- 
diana law. 

We believe that Mr. Greenfield is 
wrong, both in leadership of the back- 
to-work movement in Princeton and in 
advocating “‘right-to-work” laws. “That 
issue is increasingly “hot” in a number 
of states. And we hope that the labor 
movement will increasingly make use of 
a more accurately descriptive term your 
editor used as the title of an article in 
the January 1 Christian Century: “The 
Compulsory Open Shep.” 

Since a column suggesting the new 
name appeared in the labor press last 
month, we have noted several instances 
where it is being picked up, as in Cal- 
ifornia and Minnesota. Proponents of 
the law are entitled to their opinion; 
but they ought not to promote it under 
such a deceitful and misleading name. 
‘The compulsory epen shop is undesirable 
not only for labor but for the working 
of our free socicty. 


_ RELIGION AND LABOR 
Origin Of 
“Featherbedding”’ 

About the turn of the century a rail- 
road union business representative com- 
plained to a Rock Island trainmaster 
that the corn shuck mattresses provided 
by the company on cabooses for layovers 
were uncomfortable and unsanitary. 

“What do your blasted brakemen 
want,” roared the official, ‘‘featherbeds ?” 

‘Then and there was born a term 
(featherbedding) that labor has ‘heard 
often since, and is probably destined to 
hear even more frequently in the future. 

— ‘The Carpenter 


The ILGWU has set up a $500,000 
National Scholarship Fund which will 
provide annually ten scholarships worth 
$20,000 at $500 per year during four 
years of college for each winner, who 
must be from a union member’s family. 


Roy Mills, Dwight Bradley 


Dr. Roy H. Mills and Dr. Dwight 
J. Bradley, both members of the RLF 
Executive Board, have died within a 
month of each other. Both will be 
missed in the direction of RLF affairs 
as well as by their multitude of friends 
in both church and labor. 

Dr. Mills came to the RLF board 
in 1956, following his first acquaintance 
with the organization a year earlier. 
He was an attendant at the 1955 
Detroit convertion, having been sent 
by the Des Moines Central Labor 
Union, of which he had been officially 
designated chaplain. A member of 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers for ten years before 
becoming a minister, Dr. Mills at- 
tracted widespread attention for his 
quiet and effective development of the 
unusual labor chapiaincy in Des 
Moines. He was pastor of the Easton 
Place Methodist Church there. His 
work as labor union chaplain was 
described in an article. by him pub- 
lished in Economic Justice in October, 
1955. Dr. Mills died suddenly on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Dr. Dwight J. Bradley, Congrega- 
tional minister and head of its Coun- 
cil for Social Action from 1938 to 
1943, died in St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York, on December 27. For many 
years he was cne of the most faithful 
and active members of the RLF exec- 
utive board. At one period, he helped 
to edit Economic Justice and served 
as a part-time consultant and field 
representative. In addition to serving 
as pastor of the Edgehill Community 
Church in the Bronx in recent years, 
Dr. Bradley did extensive private 
counselling, and for several years was 
a consultant to management on prob- 
lems of executives. He was an edi- 
torial consultant for the Congregational 
Christian magazine Advance and was 
the author of several books. Because 


he was one of the small group who 
seldom miss an RLF board meeting, 
loss of Dr. Bradley’s knowledge and 
experience in the organization, as well 
as of his personal friendship to board 
and staff, will be keenly felt. 


In Our Mailbag 


. .. I should like to relate to you a 
few of my observations (of the Sem- 
inary Conference). My first observa- 
tion of the Conference is that there was 
a distinct note of ethical and moral re- | 
sponsibility involved in the whole move-_ 
ment. This responsibility seems to have 
been accepted as a sacred trust on the — 
part of the labor leaders who addressed 


the group. 


Secondly, the perennial racial prob- — 
lem including segregation was very 
much in the thinking of the whole Con- 
ference. This, cf course, is tied up 
with the whole pioblem of Social Ethics. 


Thirdly, there was the distinct feel- 
ing on the part of some of the labor 
leaders that religion and labor must face 
these ethical problems together. “This 
idea provokes a few points for debate. 
The basic point involves this whole idea 
of labor becoming something of a church 
merely by associating itself with one of 
the social problems of the church. “The 
distinct nature of the New Testament 
Church was either overlooked or un- 
known . .. This whole area of theolog- 
ical thought is not a criticism of the 
Conference as such. 

I found it cropping up in my mind 
on several occasions that the strong 
emphasis on ethics and morals might 
possibly have been used, or is being used, 
to build up a large following for labor 
unions so that their power for bargain- 
ing with management might be strength- 
ened. I realize that this (lies in) the 
area of attitude and intention and for 
this reason (it is) a question rather than 
a judgment or an indictment. 


In this matter of ethics and morals, 
one questions the idea that labor has a 
monopoly. ‘There are many strong 
Christian people on the side of manage- 
ment ... there is a monopoly on neither 
side, but the whole economic structure 
of free enterprise demands the basic 
platform of a high ethic . . . that the 
economic structure may operate properly 
for the good of all concerned. 


I might say that my report on the 
Conference to our faculty was received 
with a certain amount of enthusiasm. 
Our faculty in the Divinity School feels 
definitely that our School ought to be 
more than an observer in this important 
matter of labor and management. 
Thank you again for giving us this 
opportunity of sitting in at the Atlantic 
City Conference. i - 


Lloyd A. Kalland 


Associate Professor of Philosophy 
of Religion 

Gordon Divinity School 

Beverly Farms, Mass. — 


At Conference 
represented by one or more delegates to 


antic City December 9-11 during the 
AFL-CIO convention. They ranged 
in geographical distribution from Boston 
University to Augustana Theological 
- Seminary, Rock Island, Llinois, Epis- 
_copal Theological Seminary of the 
- Southwest, Aust’n, Texas, and Duke 
| University, Durham, North Carolina. 


Others represented included Oberlin, 
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Hamma, Yale, Eastern Baptist, Drew, 


Union (Richmond, Virginia), New 
_ Brunswick, Wesley (Westminster, 
_ Md.), United (Dayton), and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. bee) 
Beginning with Monday evening’s, a 
session in the “Crow’s Nest” of the 
~ Morton Hotel, which was conference 
headquarters, the meetings concluded 
_ with luncheon on Wednesday. On Tues- 
day the group was joined at lunch by 
members of Rev. Cameron P. Hall’s 
“Churchmen’s Seminar,” a_ traditional 
one-day observation and luncheon ses- 
sion for Protestant and Orthodox 
churchmen at the national labor conven- 
tions. 
_ Exactly one hundred persons in an 
- audience augmented by numerous con- 
vention delegates and friends of RLF, 
met for dinner Tuesday evening, at 
_ which John G. Ramsay, co-chairman for 
labor, presided. George M. Harrison, 
_ Grand President of the Brotherhood of 
~ Railway Clerks and RLF board mem- 
ber, had expected to speak on the topic, 
“Ethical Standards Required of the La- 
bor Movement,” but duties as chairman 
of the convention resolutions committee 
prevented his attendance. Ben Segal, 
IUE education d‘rector and RLF board 
member, who had previously served as 
a panel member on Monday evening, 
spoke instead, together with Dr. Hall 
and Mr. Ramsay. Mr. Segal discussed 
unions and civil rights problems in the 
South. Jerome Davis brought greet- 
ings from Aneurin Bevan and other 
British leaders whom he saw last sum- 
mer in England, and from Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt: with whom he had lunched 
that day. Also speaking briefly and giv- 
ing the invocation was the Very Rey. 
Edward J. Sponga, rector of Woodstock 
College, Woodstock, Maryland, the 
largest Jesuit theological seminary in 
America. It was the first time a sem- 
inary conference has enjoyed the partici- 
pation of a Catholic seminary leader 
in this way. 
Speakers at the Tuesday luncheon, 
of which Dr. Hall was chairman, were 
Victor Reuther, assistant to the presi- 


Fifteen theological seminaries were 


the Seminary Conference held at At- 
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RLF HONORARY CHAIRMAN JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG receiving William 
Green Memorial Fund plaque from Andrew Biemiller at Atlantic City, December 11. 


GREEN FUND PLAQUE PRESENTED 


A hand-lettered and_ illuminated 
scroll, artistically executed in red, green, 
gold and blacx and laminated in plastic 
to a handsome wood frame, now hangs 
on the wall of the RLF office in Co- 
lumbus. Commemorating the recent 
gift of $25,000 from the William Green 
Memorial Fund, the plaque was pre- 
sented at the Seminary Conference 
luncheon on December 11 on behalf of 
the Fund by Andrew Biemiiler, director 
of legislative activities for the AFL- 
CIO and former cengressman from 
Wisconsin. 

Receiving the plaque for the Religion 
and Labor Foundation was its Honor- 
ary Chairman Joseph Schlossberg, re- 
tired secretary-tieasurer of the Amal- 


gamated Clothing Workers of America. 
Rabbi Isidor B. Hoffman, RLF co-chair- 
man for religiori, presided at the lunch- 
eon, which also included addresses by 
Rabbi Lipman and Walter Reuther. 
Wording of the plaque is as follows: 
“The Religion and Labor Foundation 
has been granted the sum of $25,000 
from the William Green Memorial 
Fund to aid in establishing local Re- 
ligion and Laber chapters dedicated to 
the memory of William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of La- 
bor 1924-52, eminent American and de- 
voted Baptist layman, to whom religion 
and labor were vital and cherished in- 
stitutions in life. Plaque presented at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, December, 


eevee 


dent of UAW; T. C. Carroll, president 
cf the Maintenance of Way Employees; 
Elwood Swisher, vice president of the 
Oil, Gas and Atomic Energy Workers; 
Al Whitehouse, director of the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Department and 
RLF treasurer; and Boris Shishkin, civil 
rights director of the AFL-CIO. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon Mr. Reuther spent 
about two hours in an informal discus- 
sion session with the students. 

In addition to those participating in 
the Wednesday luncheon and_ plaque 
presentation, over which Dr. Hoffman 
presided, Gordon Cole was a speaker 
and resource person at the opening ses- 


sion. Mr. Cole, outgoing president of 
the International Labor Press Associa- 
tion, is editor of the AZachinist. 

By courtesy of Mr. Schnitzler’s office, 
each student received a badge as guest 
of the convention and observed sessions 
on Tuesday and Wednesday mornings. 
A scheduled Tuesday aftersoon session 
was cancelled for a meeting of the 
AFL-CIO General Board. 

Student travel aid and other Confer- 
ence costs were greatly aided by the con- 
tributions — of international 
unions who responded to an RLF ap- 


numerous 


peal for support. 
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The Gainndian ‘Corner: 


Provincial Convention January 20 In Hamilton 


John G. Ramsay, labour: co-chairman 
of the Religion and Labor Foundation 
in the U.S.A., will be guest speaker and 
consultant at the annual Provincial Con- 
vention of the Religion-Labour Founda- 
tion, to be held at the Wentworth Arms 
Hotel, Hamilton, Ontario, on January 
20. Other expected highlights of the 
convention will be consideration of “the 
nightmare of unemployment” in the 
morning and a request from the execu- 
tive secretary, Rev. E. Harold Toye, 
for a special Commission of Inquiry to 
consider the future function of the 
R.-L. F. 

Attendance wiil be chiefly by elected 
delegates from the Ministerial Associa- 
tions and District Labour Councils in 
all the larger industrial centers of the 
province. Registrations two weeks be- 
fore the Convention included Lindsay, 
Peterborough, Trenton, Oshawa, Ni- 
agara Falls, St. Catharines, Brantford, 
Barrie and others. Representatives of 
some of the Hamilton and ‘Toronto 
afhliated unions are also expected. 

Mr. Harry Waisglas of the United 
Steelworkers’ Department of Research 
will present facts and figures concerning 
unemployment and its dangers in a 
challenge to the complacency of some in- 
dustrial and political leaders. Mr. 
Waisglas expresses the fear that the un- 
employment figure in Canada may reach 
800,000 before the end of the winter. 

In his report to the Convention, Mr. 
‘Toye will review the history of the 
R.-L. F., which was organized at a time 
when Labour was struggling for recog- 
nition, in order to assist the movement 
to become well organized and respon- 
sible as a part of democratic society. 
Mr. Toye will point out changes that 
have taken place, indicating the need for 
re-thinking of the function of the R.-L. 
F. today. Until now, its major activi- 


It is noteworthy that the propor- 
tion of top labor leaders affiliated 
with churches is greater than the 
proportion in the population of the 
nation. This may come as a surprise 
to many people. A survey of two 
hundred top AFL and CIO leaders 
reveals that approximately 90 per 
cent of them belong to a church or a 
synagogue. The membership affilia- 
tion follows: 


Protestant)... ss 51 per cent 
Roman Catholic _. 35 per cent 
Jewish: 2 i. 1 2 oe 4 per cent 
No affiliation 10 per cent 
— Victor Obenhaus, "The Re- 


sponsible Christian". 


ties have had to do with organization ; 
from now on, it will have to think in 
terms of functicn. Consequently, he 
will ask the Convention to appoint a 
special Commission to study the ques- 
tion of what the specific function of the 
R.-L. F. should be at this stage. of its 
growth. 

Mr. Ramsay will be making his-first 
visit to a Religion - Labour Foundation 
convention here, continuing a tradition 
of cooperative rclationships with its sis- 
ter organizat‘on in the U.S.A. Others 
of its leaders who have been with us 
in the past include Willard Uphaus, 
Charlie McLennan, Kermit Eby, 
Charles Webber, Joseph Merchant, and 
Clair Cook. 

News Notes 

The CLC has specified the terms un- 
der which it will accept applications 
for affiliation frem unions expelled from 
the former Trades and Labour Congress 
and the Canad‘an Congress of Labour. 
The affected organizations were ousted 
for communist activities or other con- 
stitutional violations before the Cana- 
dian Labour Coagress united the two 
parent bodies in April, 1956. The 
CLC release called special attention to 
its const tutional provisions prohibiting 
raiding and afhliation of “any organiza- 
tion controlled cr dominated by com- 
munists, fascists or other totalitarians,” 
as well as “all corrupt influences.” 


By March “there will be at least half 
a million people without jobs,” said 
Pres‘dent Claude Jodoin of the CLC 
recently, “which is more than one in 
every ten workers.” Such serious un- 
employment prospects have spurred a 
demand for government safeguards in 
the form of unemployment insurance 
increases, restoration of the 5l-week 
maximum, and other measures. 


In “Christian Social Relations,” the 
monthly bulletin of the department of 
that name in the Episcopal Church, Rev. 
G. Paul Musselman, RLF board mem- 
ber, reports on a conference at Cam- 
den, South Carolina on the theme 
“Evangelism in the Industrial Civiliza- 
tion.”’ One conclusion was that “the 
day of the kindly clergyman intervening 
in a labor dispute is passing rapidly,’ 
since trained technicians are now needed 
for such functions as arbitration and 
mediation. But “most of the conferees 
agreed that the clergyman should in- 
crease h’s store of knowledge as to the 
problems confronting people in an in- 
creasingly industrial civilization.” 


VERY REV. EDWARD J. 
S. J., Rector of Woodstock College, Jesuit 
Seminary, Addressing Seminary Confer- 
ence Dinner, December 10. 


SPONGA, 


The Conference on Methodism’s Min- 
istry to Industrial Society, held in Wash- 
ington recently, concluded that “If the 
church is to sanction such a ministry 
(“the chaplain in an industry”), it 
should be safeguarded by the develop- 
ment of standards which will assure the 
clergy’s independence to function in the 
proper sphere of pastoral services.” 


TWO "RIGHT-TO-WORK" REPRINTS 
OF CHRISTIAN CENTURY ARTICLES 


The RLF has distributed, by request 
from student debaters, labor organiza- 
tions, and others, thousands of copies 
of an article by the RILF director ap- 
pearing in the Christian Century of May 
4, 1955 on “Those ‘Right-to-Work’ 
Laws.” Now it is making available 
likewise an article from the January 1, 
1958 issue, “The Compulsory Union 
Shop.” ‘The article was written by re- 
quest of the editor to appear together 
with a contribution on the other side, 
“Compulsory Unionism,” a phrase now 
being touted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce as a replacement for “right-to- 
work.” 


Dr. Cook’s article traces the history 
of the “open shop” efforts of business 
from the NAM declaration of 1903 and 
shows how the current legal battle is 
an extension of that union-curbing pol- 
icy — now being crystallized into law 
for the first time. Reprints of both 
articles are ten cents each, $2.50 per 
hundred, $20 per thousand. : 
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j Tm very happy to be here, because 
I think in the real sense, those of you 
ho have chosen religion as your life’s 
work and those of us who are in the 
labor movement are all working in the 


‘same vineyard. We can all agree that 


‘moral'ty takes cn meaning and purpose 
‘only as you begin to apply it to man’s 
Bsocsnis to man. And I am in the 
labor movement because I think it is 
ying in its way to equate the economic 
muscle of the modern technological so- 
ciety with social morality. 

: I have come to the conclusion that 
the crisis of the world today is not mili- 
tary in character, nor economic, nor 
political, but essentially moral. 
ern civilization kas made much more 
progress in the physical sciences than 
it has in the human and social sciences. 
We have proven our ability to work 
with materials and machines, but we 
have not found a way to demonstrate 
the same competence and know-how in 
the art of working with man. ‘There 
are very few new ideas about the broth- 
erhood of man; philosophers have been 
-philosophizing about it for many thou- 
‘sands of years. It’s all there in the 
ancient literature, set forth in great 
eloquence. The poets have been writing 
about it, and the great men of our re- 
ligions, which are based on the concept 
of the brotherhood of man and the fath- 
-erhood of God, have talked about these 
things. But somehow we never got 
around to finding the way to translate 
these concepts and values into the effec- 
tual social fabric of a world community 
in which the brotherhood of man can be 
a living fact. 


Peace Depends on Social Justice 

The free labor movement, I think, is 
an important force in this fight, effec- 
tive because it understands that you’ve 
got to make peace and freedom secure 
by fighting for social justice in the 
world. It is the absence of social jus- 
tice for hundreds of millions of desper- 
ate, exploited people that creates the 
great social vacuum in the world which 
the communist is able to exploit — and 
they have perfected the technique of 
forging poverty into power. 
For the first time in history, we have 
the technical and productive know-how 
to solve mankind’s basic economic and 
material needs. For centuries we've 
been struggling to divide up scarcity. 
There were more empty bellies to be 
filled than there was food, more naked 
backs than clothing, more family units 
to be housed than there were good 
a Now we have the tools of 


Mod- © 


By Walter P. Reuther 


abundance, far beyond our fondest 
dreams. Are we going to use the new 
science to forge the weapons of war and 
destruction, or are we going to finally 
find that sense of universal morality 
which can and will assure constructive 
use of these tools in conquering man’s 
ancient enemies of hunger, poverty, ig- 
norance and disease ? 

Man does not live by bread alone, 
although bread is very essential. After 
you achieve that measure of economic 
justice, you then begin to broaden the 
areas in which social justice can operate. 
For the first time now, having reached 
the place where peverty and hunger can 
be historically cbhsolete, we can begin 
to devote greater time and attention to 
facilitating man’s growth as a _ social, 
cultural and spiritual being. 

Education, Civil Rights, Labor 

Just as in all countries the crisis of 
the world is essentially moral in charac- 
ter, I think the problems in America 
are essentially moral in character. Take 
the education problem. We have all the 
resources we need to overcome our edu- 
cational deficits. The right of a child 
to grow to his full stature culturally and 
intellectually and spiritually should be 
limited only by the capacity that God 
gave each child to grow, not because 
someone in Washington is trying to 
balance the budget, not because some 
group of c'tizens with economic resources 
lack the sccial responsibility to commit 
those resources to an adequate education- 
al program. 

Or civil rights. That is not a politi- 
cal matter, but a basic moral question, 
because it deals with the fundamental 
relationship of man to man. ‘The great 
tragedy is that this is not only a domes- 
tic problem, but it also has taken away 
from America the moral credentials we 
need to be worthy to lead the free world. 
{ was in Asia last year, and I was in 
North Africa. You ought to go into 
a l'ttle village in North India, sit down 
with the peasants in that village, and 
try to explain Little Rock or Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. !t’s difficult. America’s 
credentials are not in order. Many 
people who talk about brotherhood on 
Sunday morning, drop the brother and 
keep the hood. ‘This is why we get in 


This address hy Mr. Reuther, a mem- 
ber of the RLF executive board, was 
given before the Seminary Conference 
luncheon on December 11 in Atlantic 
City. The text presented here is abridged 
and edited from a tape recording made 
on the occasion. 


CRISES ARE MORAL 


trouble. 

There are moral problems in the la- 
bor movement. ‘his has been a painful 
job that we took on, and a sad one, in 
this convention. But we had to cut out 
this cancer of corruption. “The labor 
movement, like any other movement 
made up of human beings, has all the 
imperfections that human beings bring 
to any organization — the church, the 
medical profession, education, the busi- 
ness community. “The question is not, 
Are we imperfect or are we perfect? 
The question is, Are we willing to try 
to make ourselves better than we are? 
That’s where the question of morality 
comes in. Have we the courage to face 
problems when they are difficult and to 
stand for the things that our conscience, 
our religious morality, indicates that 
we ought to do? 


The Market Place of Ideas 


I have the distinction of one day 
reading the Daily Worker, which takes 
me apart for being an agent of Wall 
Street imperialism, and the next day 
listening to Mr. Goldwater, who would 
think I was sent over here by the Krem- 
lin to undermine America, all in one 
week. It doesn’t matter to me, but 
what bothers me is that these people 
don’t understand that a free society must 
of necessity achieve unity on a different 
basis than a totalitarian society. 

I lived in the Soviet Union for almost 
two years, and worked there. I traveled 
many thousands of miles all through the 
Soviet Union and I went home through 
Siberia down through North China. 
And I worked in the German under- 
ground movement for twelve months 
under Hitler, living with students in 
the underground, working with people 
who were trying to build the beginning 
of a free trade union movement to fight 
back. So I know something about liy- 
ing under tyranny and under totalitar- 
anism. 

Totalitarianism achieves unity by 
conformity. A free society must achieve 
unity in diversity. 

The tragedy is that Mr. Goldwater 
and these people who keep chopping 
away at every new idea don’t understand 
this, that while the free market place 
in which we exchange commodities in 
America is importat Amer- 
ican labor movement is committed to the 
support and extension of our free enter- 
prise system — the free market place 
where ideas are exchanged is more im- 
portant. What they have to learn is 
to evaluate ideas upon their morality as 

(Continued on Page 8) 


SOCIAL ACTION MUST BE LOCAL 


(Continued:from Page 1) 

and Labor Foundation will be a routine 
part of local religious functioning in 
communities all over the country as a 
result of this generous gift from the 
Willam Green Memorial Fund. Because 
wthout this local stuff we don’t really 
have social action. 

Let me give you one incident result- 
ing from our peculiar — peculiar be- 
cause not very many people have tried’ 
this — our peculiar approach to social 
action. Incidentally, you pay the price 
for this kind of social action; the na- 
tional commission has no authority as 
as result. It has to reflect the positions 
taken by local groups; it has to be sensi- 
tive to them. We can’t give them di- 
rections. Ours isn’t that kind of a set- 
up. We can issue study guides, sugges- 
tions, ideas — they then proceed to do 
as they please. And believe me, they 
do as they please. 


We had a group meeting to discuss 
housing integration in the city of Chi- 
cago. This is the number one problem 
in the city of Chicago. We had a clear 
position on housing integration. We 
don’t do enough about it, but we have 
a position, and we try to work. But it 
became clear in this meeting that we 
had forgotten something in Chicago. 
We had assumed that our people really 
believed our position, that it was part 
of their own religious lives, part of 
their own religious expression. Intellec- 
tually, it was; emotionally, it wasn’t. 
And we had a fascinating discussion of 
how, in the local synagogue, you have 
to take the moral, the ethical position 
that everybody will accept because they 
don’t dare intellectually to contradict it. 
No Jew in America is going to say that 
discrimination is a good thing. It’s in- 
conceivable. But a lot of Jews feel, 
down in their hearts, that they don’t 
want to live next door to a Negro fam- 
ily. They don’t understand why they 
feel this way; and in the local congrega- 
tion you, and I, and all of us have a tre- 
mendous job to do, to take the ethical 
principles that everybody glibly says 
“ves” to, and make sure that we do in 
fact believe in them. 


GE Men Look at "'Right-to-Work" 


Let me give you one more example 
that comes into religion and labor, and 
then I’ll sit down and enjoy Mr. Reu- 
ther with you. I had the opportunity, 
together with Father Ford and Dr. 
Spears of the Presbyterian church, to 
spend a day with eighty execytives of 
the General Electric Company recently. 
GE has an advanced management train- 
ing program which is a rather interest- 
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ing one, and they have come to the con- 
clusion after some years of experimenta- 
tion that among the other courses that 
these executives ought to take during 
their four months in this training pro- 
gram is one in ethical practices, that they 
need some understanding of the ethical 
implications of the way they do their 
jobs. So the three of us were invited 
up, to lead an all-day seminar on the 
ethical implications of being an execu- 


tive of GE, 


I took as my task, by agreement among 
the three of us, the setting up of a theo- 
logical framework in which the individ- 
ual makes his ethical decisions. I be- 
lieve this is fundamental; the individual 
has to do this if he is taking his religion 
seriously. After all three of us had 
spoken and the question period began, 
one of the men, one of these executives, 
asked the three of us to comment on 
“right-to-work” laws. Now, General 
Electric has a very straightforward, 
published, widely publicized policy favor- 
ing right-to-work laws, and the three 
of us assumed that all eighty of the exec- 
utives present somehow coincidentally 
agreed with the company on the subject 
of right-to-work laws. The three of us 
had a huddle for about ten seconds, 
and we evolved things each of us want- 
ed to talk about, and we decided to 
spend an hour talking about right-to- 
work laws to these guys. 

Father Ford made an impassioned la- 
bor speech — and he can do it; and 
Dr. Spears spoke from the standpoint 


Some things we must leave to God 
“whose mills grind slowly and yet 
. . . exceeding small."" In His court 
no appeal to the Fifth Amendment 
avails. Therefore Dave Beck and 
James Hoffa and the Teamsters’ 
Union and many others stand under 
God's judgment. 

And so does the U.S. Steel Com- 
pany, which callously and with dis- 
dain for all pleas to curb inflation, 
raised the price of steel $6 per ton. 
Its assertion that July | wage in- 
creases were responsible is not true 
to fact. The company could have 
paid the wage increase, kept prices 
at the same level — and could still 
have made $100 million more this 
year than last! 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
proves that wage increases are not 
the primary cause of inflationary 
trends. The informed Christian should 
know these things. 

— Theodore J. Pretzlaff in the 
Lutheran Standard 


of a working pastor, tried to deal with 
real people who have real conflicts about — 
expediency in the job and conviction. 1 
I went right back to the framework. 

I said, “I’m not going to tell you” 
what I think abcut right-to-work laws. 
It doesn’t matter whether I think they — 
are good or bad, democratic or not, re-— 
ligious or not. What matters is, how 
do you go about determining your posi-— 
tion? Do you really, honestly, apply 
the framework of your religious values, 
the compulsions of your faith, to an 
appraisal of all the implications of this 
legislation ?” 

“Tf you do,” I said, “I’m afraid you 
have to come to the conclusion that 
right-to-work laws are a little bit more 
complicated than this very simple, noble 
statement that we’re in favor of right- 
to-work laws because we believe in 
democracy. Somchow, this doesn’t just 
ring true when you are applying religious 
insights, deeply felt convictions, to all 
the implications of this legislation. And 
that’s all I’m going to say about it. 
But I want you men, tonight, to sit 
down in your study” — they had four 
men to a study — “and see if you can 
honestly, with no tape recorders going, 
and with no vice presidents of the cor- 
poration present’ — and there was a 
vice president sitting there during this 
— “to see if, after an honest appraisal of 
all the implications of right-to-work 
laws and your own Judeo-Christian eth- 
ical principles, you really agree with the 
company in its stated position.” 

They didn’t take any votes, but I 
learned from the vice president the next 
day by telephone that not a study light 
went out before 2:30 in the morning. 

Religion Applies Where You Are 

Now, this is a good thing, but it can’t 
be done by national commissions, and it 
can’t be done by national professional 
staff. It has to be done by you, going 
into churches, finding people who are 
willing to expose themselves to serious 
religious discussion, to make serious re- 
ligious commitments, and then to apply 
the insights that come, that flow ine- 
vitably from these commitments, to the 
real problems of society. If you will 
devote some of your pastoral activities 
to this kind of work, we in the Re- 
ligion and Labor Foundation will find 
that the gulf between the layman and 
the labor man, the gulf between the 
layman and the clergyman, that all of 
these gulfs that have plagued us too 
long and so much will disappear, and 
that by taking the Judeo-Christian heri- 
tage seriously we can in fact advance 
and expand tremendously the democratic 
process, and democratic principles. 
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“Spiritual Mobilization” is an organi- 
gation whose well-heeled efforts are 
aimed primarily at Protestant ministers. 
Financed by tax deductible gifts of ‘“in- 
dividuals, businesses and foundations,” 
they believe that “‘spiritual and moral 
leaders must resist —- not promote — 
the abuses of power which destroy man’s 
integrity of spirit.” 


Sounds fine. But what are those 
“abuses of power’? ‘They are ‘“uncon- 
trolled political intervention” (govern- 
ment restrictions on private business) 
and “the excesses of the labor move- 
ment.” In a word, it is an outfit to 
promote “libertarian” “free enterprise” 
with subtly sugar-coated techniques. 


_ “The Anatomy of a Wildcat” is the 
intriguing title of the lead article in the 
May issue of Faith and Freedom, their 
slick-written magazine subsidized for 
free mailing to thousands of clergymen. 
The Rev. Edward W. Greenfield, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Princeton, Indiana is credited with 
authorship, but the writing is in the 
vivid journalistic style of the magazine’s 
editors. It is a first-person narrative of 
Mr. Greenfield’s participation as “un- 
official leader,” in his own words, of a 
back-to-work movements in the recent 
strike of Machinists’ Lodge 1459 
against the Potter and Brumfield Com- 
pany, electric relay manufacturers. 


- A Minister As Strike Breaker 


Despite the “wildcat” claim, which is 
based on alleged violation of a no-strike 
clause, the struggle won constitutional 
1AM Grand Lodge approval soon after 
its start last November 4. The “Splin- 
ters’’ — as the article calls the dissidents 
who certainly splintered the community 
with their scabbing — seem to have 
numbered about 150 out of 644 union 
members. “If I had not led the 
Splinters,” says this minister, the union 
leaders believe they “would have dis- 
banded and the strike been quickly won.” 
But in spite of his efforts, “we .. . failed 
to break the back of the strike.” 


Ministers should be among the first 
to recognize that there is no surer way 


’ 
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than a “back-to-work” movement to 
bring on violence. ‘To encourage scab- 
bing is to provoke such a toll as came 
in Princeton — divorces, nervous break- 
downs, family hatreds, a dynamiting and 
a couple of shotgun blasts. But the 
worst happened on February 13, when 
four-month-old Julia Ann Russell was 
shot as someone fired seven rifle bullets 
into the trailer home of her father, a 
striker who had joined the minister-led 
back-to-work movement in December. 


Chaplains, Not Generals 


On this atrocity, the words attributed 
to Mr. Greenfield are highly charged; 
the baby, he says, “was to be the sacrifi- 
cial offering on the altar of the Great 
God Strike.” It is only later that one 
learns the I. A. M. offered a reward 
matching that of the company, and that 
Julia Ann recovered. And nowhere is 
there any evidence that the idea of his 
own complicity has ever entered his 
head. Yet it was Mr. Greenfield’s 
leadership which lured Ronald Russeli 
into becoming the most hated kind of 
man in any strike, the unionist who 
“scabs” on his buddies. 


Richard Brumfield, the company 
president, happens to be a Ruling Elder 
in Mr. Greenfield’s church. One of 
his Deacons is a former officer of the 
local “‘who had recently resigned .. . 
in protest” and who led the back-to- 
work caravan through the picket line.Of 
Elder Brumfield, his minister says, “I 
have never known a more devoted Chris- 
Piavios ss 


Nowhere, unless between the lines, is 
there an answer to a question raised by 
the strikers: “What business did I have 
sticking my nose as a minister into union 
affairs?” This is hardly a role to ful- 
fill the admonition, “Blessed are the 
peacemakers.” Clergymen should cer- 
tainly be interested in labor-management 
affairs. But they should be informed; 
good intentions are no substitute for 
knowledge. And above all, they should 
serve as healers, not as partisan dividers, 
as spiritual chaplains, not as generals ot 
troops. 
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Religion-Labor-Management 


Conference In California 


The Northern California - Nevada 
Council of Churches, through its Com- 
mission on ‘The Church and the Eco- 
nomic Order, sponsored an all-day con- 
ference on Religion, Labor and Manage- 
ment on November 11, at the First 
Methodist Church, in Napa, California. 
Rev. Andrew Juvinall, pastor of the 
church and a long-time member of RLF, 
is chairman of the Commission. 

Four panels took up vital questions, 
each with experts joining for the pres- 
entations. One of the leaders on “Rack- 
eteering in Labor and Management” was 
John Hutchinson of the University of 
California’s Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions and author of the book, Corrup- 
tion in American Trade Unions. He 
was joined by the president of the Pacific 
Maritime Association and the executive 
secretary of the Alameda County AFL- 
CIO Central Labor Council. 

“What Is the Responsibility — of 
Churches and Pastors in the Economic 
Area?” was the subject of the first after- 
noon discussion, which included in the 
panel two church leaders, two labor men, 
and an industrial relations man from the 
big trucking company, Pacific Inter- 
mountain Express. 

“Who Is Responsible for the Increase 
in the Cost of Living?’ found opposite 
points of view presented by Don Vial, 
economist for the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor and by Betty Morris, 
research director for the western divi- 
sion of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. The final discussion like- 
wise found two persons in debate, as the 
president of the California Association of 
Employers faced a San Francisco labor 
attorney, Joseph R. Grodin, to consider 
a current vital issue in California, ‘‘Is 
‘Right-to-Work’ Legislation needed ?” 

Literature of the RLF, through the 
cooperation of Andy Juvinall, was dis- 
tributed to the persons attending. 


Schooling of the average American 
worker has advanced from 9.3 years in 
1940 to 11.8 years last March, the Cen- 
sus Bureau has reported — almost the 
equivalent of high school completion. 
More than 9 per cent are now college 
graduates, and about 18 per cent have 
completed at least one year of college, 
many of them under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. 


An NLRB trial examiner has ruled 
that a Seventh Day Adventist, owner 
of a Portland, Cre. bakery equipment 
company, can not refuse to bargain with 
the Machinists because his religious be- 
liefs tell him the law is “unsound and 
wicked.” 
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they relate to the needs of the whole 
of our society. Until American democ- 
racy gets that kind of mature responsi- 
bility into many segments of its life, it 
will not be as strong as it must be. 


When you believe in something only 
when you can do it sitting in overstuffed 
chairs, that’s no test that you have con- 
victions. It takes courage to stand for 
the things that your conscience and mor- 
ality tells you are right when other peo- 
ple would shout you down. McCarthy- 
ism in America was a great tragedy not 
only because it smeared people but be- 
cause it brought about a willingness to 
accept conformity as the most convenient 
way to get by without difficulty. Our 
educational lag, our scientific lag, is 
partly the by-product of that sad and 
tragic chapter in the history of Ameri- 
can democracy. 


Materialism a False Lure 


We in the labor movement are trying 
to step up to this question of corruption. 
We have said that leadership in the 
American labor movement is a sacred 
trust, involving an operation and organ- 
ization that is dedicated and committed 
to the ideal of human service. But 
corruption in the labor movement is not 
an accident. It’s a reflection of the 
tragic facts of the culture of our great 
country. You can’t have a civilization 
which attempts to build a whole concept 
of success around the acquisition of ma- 
terial wealth and then expect that kind 
of concept will not corrupt a society. 
And when a fellow like Dave Beck met 
with a business man who made himself 
a fast buck, he just applied some of those 
standards on his side of the table. 


If the contest between the forces of 
freedom and of tyranny is merely a con- 
test as to which society can achieve the 
greatest gain measured in material val- 
ues, they will win — as they should, 
because this is the end product of their 
civilization. It is the means to an end 
in our civilization. If we get in com- 
petition with the Soviet Union in the 
area of material competition, we will 
not be worthy of winning; they will be 
true to their cause and we will be un- 
true to ours. 


Morality at the Bargaining Table 


Now this is what I’m thinking about 
when I sit down at the bargaining table, 
because morality is of no value unless 
you're willing to put it to work not 
where the other fellow has responsibili- 
ties but where you have responsibilities. 
When we talk about morality, it’s not a 
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theoretical paper I’m going to write for 
some school. We've got to practice it 
in terms of a million and a half work- 
ers and their economic well-being, and 
the whole of our society. Mr. Curtice 
of the General Motors Corporation has 
a responsibility to the stockholders of 
that corporation. Together we have 
a joint responsibility to the whole of 
our society which transcends in impor- 
tance our more limited responsibilities 
which each has to our separate groups. 
And we intend to apply that responsi- 
bility at the bargaining table. We mean 
to say to General Motors Corporation, 
“We don’t want one penny of a wage 
increase that will require you to raise 
the price of cars one penny.” When 
any segment of our society gets a dis- 
proportionate share, it’s more than a 
matter of equity. [he system won’t 
work, it breaks down. ‘The only way 
it can work is if you achieve balance. 


A Just Social Order — Together 


The price for human freedom, the 
price for progress, the price that men 
have had to pay in every generation to 
move out of the darkness of the past into 
a better tomorrow, was a price that 
calls for sacrifice. It was not paid with 
roses. It was rough, and you had to 
fight your way aleng. And that’s what 
the American labor movement, as a part 
of the free world labor movement, must 
try to do. We're trying to do it know- 
ing that this is but a part of a total 
effort of the human family, trying to 
build a just social order in which we 
can find a practical way to give meaning 
and purpose to the lives of Americans in 
terms of their everyday problems. 


That is why I belong to the labor 
movement. If the UAW said to me in 
our special convention come this Janu- 
ary that they want us to act as a pres- 
sure group, that we’re going out to get 
ours and the public be damned, I would 
submit my resignation, because I can find 
a job that pays more money and the 
working hours are shorter and you don’t 
have to dodge as many brickbats. I am 
in this just like most of the leadership 
of the American labor movement, not 
because we want to meddle, not because 
Wwe want to get a bouquet, but because 
we believe in these things. And I think 
that the closer we can build a working 
relationship between those of you who 
have chosen the field of religion and 
those of us who have chosen the labor 
movement, the closer we will come 
to the equating of morality to human 
problems. We need to work together 
in friendship and fellowship, and we 
need to take on the task of American 
democracy’s long list of unfinished busi- 
ness. 


GET YOUR COPY! 


The RLF's 32-page pamphlet con- | 


taining the full texts of the addresses 


of Jim Carey and Margaret Mead at | 


last spring's Automation Conference 


f 


is available from the Columbus office | 


at 25 cents for a single copy, less in | 
quantity. This is a real contribution | 
to the subject, since the addresses 

deal with social and cultural effects 

of the “new industrial revolution.” | 
Please send a coin, not stamps, for | 
your copy. 


Odds and Ends 


Cardinal Spellman on December 8, 
during the AFL-CIO conyention, 
preached a sermon in St. Patrick’s 


Cathedral denouncing union crooks and 


racketeers. America (12/21) says of 
it: ‘At any rate the Cardinal’s sermon 
strengthened the hands of all those in 
the AFL-CIO who, with Pres. George 
Meany, refuse to compromise with cor- 


> ”? 
ruption. 
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IAM President and RLF Board 


member Al Hayes is being honored on — 


January 16 with the first annual Green- 
Murray Award of the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, established to recognize an- 
nually the labor man “who most exem- 
plifies qualities desirable in the trade 
union movement.” Both William Green 
and Philip Murray were members of 
the Eagles. M 
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January 19-25 is “Economic Life 


Week” in the church calendar, desig- 


nated as such by the National Council 
of Churches. 
responsibility of the person on his job 
to exemplify the teachings of Jesus, and 
the way in which the church can help 
him to do this —- or, to use a traditional 
name, the ‘doctrine of Christian voca- 
tion.” 
a a 

A study of 191 unions with total 
membership of 18,350,000 by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, es- 
timates combined income of trade union- 


ism in the United States and Canada at 
$620,000,000. 


“Some men think of them- 
selves as big wheels, just be- 


cause they’re going around in 
circles,” > 


ts theme this year is the 


